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SAT SUM A FAIENCE, 

BROAD swath of demarcation, 
cut by the scythe of civil war, 
separates " old" from " new" 
Satsuma faience. This division 
is not a mathematical abstrac- 
tion having no width or tangi- 
bility, but is almost a gulf in 
which time, methods, individu- 
als, localities, and even nationality, enter as elements 
of demarcation. Though old Satsuma is now numer- 
ously and vigorously imitated at Yokohama, Tokio, and 
in Kagoshima and its villages, yet nevertheless, to the 
trained eye, it remains inimitable. Being a distinct 
thing of the past, it is likely to have no successful com- 
petitor with the connoisseur. The owner of a bit of 
old Satsuma possesses a treasure whose historic and 
aesthetic value has not, since 1868, been approached 
in Japanese ceramics. 

The reasons which lie at the foundation of what may 
seem to the reader rather sweeping statements, will be 
patent after a survey of the story of Satsuma faience 
past and present. Our narration will clearly show that 
what is now mainly a commendable industry was a 
jealously guarded art prior to 1868 ; and that in this, as 
in many of their first artistic products, the canny island- 
ers, whose genius is not in invention but in improve- 
ment, learned from their peninsular neighbors, the Co- 
reans. 

It was a humiliation to the spirits of the victorious 
Japanese generals in Corea, who had faced and humbled 
the proud hosts of the Ming emperors of China, to be 
recalled in the very hour of victory. After the famous 
siege of Urusan castle, which lasted a whole year, the 
Japanese fought their way out ; and, meeting the allied 
Corean and Chinese armies, left ten thousand of their 
enemies dead on the field. Yet even while the cry 
V Onto Peking" was lifted, the Japanese Napoleon, Tai- 
ko, dying in Kioto, uttered as his death-bed words, 
"Call back my army from Corea." The order must 
be obeyed, and Shimadzu Yoshihiro, the feudal lord of 
Satsuma, wishing to bring back some token or trophy 
of the campaign, took over with him to Japan, in 1 597, 
over twenty families of Corean potters ; or, as the Co- 
reans would say, over twenty "hats," that imposing 
article — resembling a flower-pot set on a tambourine — 
being the exclusive property and ornament of the Co- 
rean paterfamilias. In friendly rivalry, the daimio of 
Hizen also took back a small colony of the same craft 
whom he settled at Arita. The Satsuma chief located 
the captive potters at his capital city Kagoshima and in 
four villages within his principality. In 1603, seven- 
teen families of the exiles were located at Tsuboya, a 
village in the sweet-potato region, on the high road 
leading from Kagoshima, distant twelve miles from the 
city. The descendants of these seventeen families still 
live at Tsuboya, and number about 1 500 souls ; though 
only twelve families make pottery. Out of their twelve 
kilns, only three are used for fine work. Thirty persons 
are employed on the better work, .and two hundred 
about the kilns in which the coarse ware is fired. They 
bear their family names, though the women have Jap- 
anese personal names. From two of these families, 
Boku and Kin, sprang in succession the discoverer of 
the clay and the artist-founder of the school of Satsuma 
decorators. 

Several other villages aie also peopled by the posterity 
of the Corean immigrants of 1597. Until 1868, the 
Coreans kept apart from the Japanese, preserving the 
national dress, manners, and in many cases their lan- 
guage. This was not only allowed but encouraged by 
the daimios of the House of Shimadzu, who forbade them 
to do otherwise. The object of their masters was to 
keep alive the tokens of ancestral prowess in Corea, and 
to preserve their art and products unique. None of the 
finer ware made by them was ever allowed to get into 
the hands of merchants or appear publicly for sale in 
the shops. 



During the life of the original captives, the only ware 
made by them was a coarse pottery with dark-colored 
glaze, made from the clay dug from the hills in the vi- 
cinity of their villages. The articles made were such as 
are used in Japan for tea-pots, pipkins, and the huge 
jars in which, air-tight and jealously covered, the Jap- 
anese shopkeeper preserves the aroma of the tea-leaf. 
Very unlike is the American shopkeeper's method of 
uncovered boxes and bins, from which the precious 
aroma exhales and goes to waste. Nearly all the first 
Satsuma wares, in shape, size, and model, were patterns 
of what may be seen in either Corean or Japanese 
households. 

In the second generation, a man of the third family 
(Boku) in the list of the seventeen settled at Tsuboya 
began the search for finer clay than had yet been used. 
His quest issued in. discovery. This man, Boku Teiyu, 
some time during the chronological period Kuanyei 
(1624-1644), under the reign of the 110th mikado, the 
empress Miojo, discovered white clay at Ibusuki, about 
forty-five miles south of his village ; while at the same 
time the proper material for glazing, in the shape of 
white quartz sand, was found in a mountain at Kaseda, 
twenty-five miles south. After various trials and ex- 
periments, very fine white faience ware was produced 
and presented to the daimio. From this period dates 
the Satsuma white crackled ware which the Japanese 
called " hibiki-de" or " snake-skin" pottery. This 
crackle is caused by opening the kilns after the seventy- 
two hours' firing, and while still hot. The cold air en- 
tering makes the glaze crackle. After twenty-four 
hours more the faience, yet warm to the bare hand, is 
taken out, and the crackling still continues a little. Un- 
like the crackle ware of Hizen, the Satsuma faience is 
not rubbed with charcoal to blacken the pore-lines. 

About one third of all the baking is cracked even to 
splitting, overdone or underdone, so that this amount 
is entirely lost or sold very cheaply. Of the extreme- 
ly fine sort, such as the daimios of the Shimadzu family 
thought worthy to present to the nobles at Kioto, to the 
- Tycoon at Yedo, or to fellow-daimios, or to put in the 
dowry of their daughters, probably not one out of five 
pieces of moulded biscuit passed safely all the risks of 
the potters and through the three ordeals of fire. 

Thus far neither color nor decoration had been 
used on the white ware, and for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years color was only sparingly applied. Yet 
during this period — 1 644-1 794 — were produced those 
bowls, plates, and cups on which is seen little pigment 
but heavy gilding, crusts of unburnished gold, and fin- 
est tracing in dull gold, with small and often single 
but exceedingly spirited representations of fish, insects, 
vermin, tortoises, cranes, with an occasional Buddhist 
portrait or subject. Some of the very oldest of the 
specimens I have seen were made simply of the soft 
white Ibusuki material, almost like pipe-clay, with an 
uncrackled glaze and full of air-holes, from which the 
best ware of a later period is free. Some of the bowls 
had white and others the common brown or black 
glaze, but even these were in some cases heavily crusted 
with gold. Others had large masses of gay color, often 
monochrome, or with closely-imitated leaf, insect, and 
shell colors. Perhaps the finest single collection of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Satsuma ware in 
this country was that until lately owned by Mr. J. M. 
Crapo, of Albany, and dispersed at auction in New York 
last spring. 

It is the prevalent impression that the Corean potters 
entered Satsuma with a highly developed knowledge of 
decorative art. I venture to doubt this statement, since 
the facts seem to me to be against it. Certain it is that 
the first generation of native Coreans produced no dec- 
orated ware whatever, and equally certain it is that 
figure, landscape, and " nishiki" painting were learned 
in Kioto. The mechanical excellence and invention are 
due to the Coreans ; but I believe from the first the 
gold and coloring of the Satsuma ware were applied by 
Japanese painters, or at least by Japanese artists and 
Coreans. This much is certain, that those who deco- 



rated the Satsuma ware, whether Japanese or Coreans, 
learned the rudiments of their craft and studied faith- 
fully, as we shall see, as pupils in the Kioto school of 
decorative artists, which was very probably founded by 
Coreans at the mikado's capital, even before the time 
of Taiko, who flourished 1 573-1 597. So famous had this 
school of decorative artists become in the eighteenth 
century that between 1790 and 1800 the daimio of Sat- 
suma chose out two men from his skilled craftsmen 
and sent them to study in Kioto, with the especial ob- 
ject of learning the style called "nishiki" or "bro- 
cade" painting. This style consists in painting on por- 
celain, in vitrifiable pigments, set figures, geometric de- 
signs, and '* arabesques" in gorgeous colors and gold, 
imitating the harmonies and contrasts of color, and the 
sheen of metals, of the resplendent brocade in which 
the mikado's courtiers formerly clothed themselves. 
The two men chosen and sent by Shimadzu to Kioto 
were the Corean potter named Kin Zenkai and a Jap- 
anese artist named Kuwabara Juzaemon, who lived at 
the village of Kajiki. In Kioto they learned the " ni- 
shiki" style of decoration, which had been long used in 
water colors on silk and paper, and which was now, on 
their return to Satsuma, applied to porcelain in vitrifi- 
able pigments. They also studied (human) figure paint- 
ing, mainly in Buddhist and native mythological sub- 
jects. 

It is quite possible for the writer to be mistaken, but 
from some knowledge of Corean as well as Japanese 
sacred art and method of treatment, he has sometimes 
felt almost able to separate the work of Corean fingers 
and imagination from that of the purely Japanese 
workers in Satsuma. This remark applies of course al- 
most entirely to historical and sacred subjects. 

Only from the opening of the nineteenth century 
dates the production of those larger pieces, especially 
" clove-boilers" and incense-burners, highly decorated 
and gilded, from which Satsuma ware has won so much 
renown. From about 1840 to i860, vases of moderate 
size, and a few larger specimens, in various forms were 
made. The little colony of artists and artisans to whom 
were entrusted these masterpieces was, after the return 
of the founders of the school from Kioto, located at the 
village of Tatsuno. They numbered only twenty men 
in all, not including their families. There, regardless of 
expense, time, or trouble, without any thought of profit 
or loss, but solely with the motive of artistic pride, pot- 
ter and painter wrought in rivalry together to make 
works of art that should win first admiration from their 
lords and masters of the almost princely house of Shi- 
madzu, and then shine on the " dai" of the parlors, 
or be treasured in the fire-proofs of Tycoon, fellow- 
daimios, or nobles of the mikado's court of Kioto, the 
Japanese capital, to whom they came as rare presents 
from the proud house of Shimadzu. 

Proud we may well call the Shimadzu daimios, since 
even the envoys of the Yedo usurpers, the Tokugawa 
Tycoons, might stand at the border, but never cross 
the frontiers of the principality of Satsuma. Thou- 
sands of Japanese gentlemen never saw old Satsuma 
ware until they saw it in Europe and America, since it 
was never sold or publi'cly bartered. Entrance into 
Satsuma was rarely granted to the retainers of other 
daimios. 

11 But why is old Satsuma ware a thing of the past 
and inimitable ?" the reader may ask. 

The reason is that the feudal system has been utterly 
destroyed. The potters are no longer the subjects of 
the Shimadzu daimios, who are now only nobles with- 
out power and gentlemen without revenue, save as the 
government dispenses. Potters and daimios are equal- 
ly subjects of the mikado. The Coreans, once isolated, 
are now melted in the mass of the Japanese people, and 
artists and master potters are scattered. As earlv as 
i860, Satsuma began to lead the revolutionary move- 
ments which led to civil war, and patronage to the pot- 
ters and artists ceased. . After the smoke of the bom- 
bardment of Kagoshima by British ships cleared away, 
in 1 863, the daimios left off making art work in clay, and 
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spent all their spare dollars for rifles, cottpn-spinning 
machinery, and modern inventions, besides footing the 
school bills of those boys sent to America and Europe, 
who now, as cabinet ministers, rule Japan. The artists 
scattered. Some are now at Ozaka, some at Tokio. 
The Coreans took to making clay stoves and Roman 
Catholic images of the Virgin; while com-, 
panies of decayed gentry or ex-soldiers who 
had cast away their swords were organized 
to produce new Satsuma ware for profit. At 
present almost all Satsuma ware is moulded 
and baked, as of yore, in the various villages 
in Satsuma, but it is all painted at Kagoshi- 
ma, Ozaka, or Tokio. Most of it, and indeed 
the finest pieces, are painted at Asakusa, in 
Tokio. 

There is still a little "nishiki" ware made 
at the old seats of art and cunning, but the 
bulk of what is produced in Satsuma now is 
painted white or buff < rackled ware, made in 
quantity and by entirely different persons, 
and with a different motive ; but "old Sat- 
suma" is gone. Only a careful study will 
show the distinguishing excellence of the old 
ware. Its delicacy of drawing, its subdued 
harmony of color, and its richness of thick 
gilding and tracings in thick dull gold may 
be known at once. Nevertheless, exquisite 
pieces of modern faience come to us which 
are worthy of a place in the homes of taste, 
or even on the shelves of collectors. It is, 
however, next to impossible for the average 
ceramist to tell whether the " Satsuma ware" 
offered him is not made in some other pro- 
vince and painted at some one of the large 
cities, for the once characteristic schools of Japan- 
ese decoration are now broken up. 

William Elliot Griffis. 



of two other pieces of this kind, but have seen none 
illustrated. It was quite customary in those days for 
Americans to order certain subjects and designs upon 
Staffordshire and Liverpool wares. This is one of the 
most elegant examples of English ware with an Ameri- 
can subject. It is marked " Warranted Staffordshire, 




presumable that a few years have been added to its age 
by traditional family history. It is possibly Hochst 
ware, as I have a piece of like character which was 
made at that .place, and bears the Hochst wheel on 
the bottom. This is of the darkest and richest blue, 
and possesses a brilliant glaze. The straight cloth 
" pelisse," and tall beaver hat upon the 
. woman's figure, indicate great age. 
( Blue has been highly esteemed in Germany 

since this ware was first made, and one of 
the most exquisite of all blues in pottery is 
the "Saxony blue" invented in that pro- 
vince. 

The mug (Fig.' 5) is more $an a century 
old. It is of the finest white porcelain, deco- 
rated in rich blue with the arms of the Jeffrey 
family, which traces its ancestry to Geoffre\ 
Plantagenet of Anjou, who was the founder 
of the royal Plantagenet family of England. 
The present possessor of the mug is Alex- 
ander Jeffrey of Kentucky', whose wife, Mrs. 
Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, is descended, on her 
mother's side, from a brother of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, of England. The mug has no 
mark, but the peculiarity of the handle, 
formed of two rolls of paste twisted into one, 
goes to prove its age. Mrs. D. C. Forney, 
of Washington, has a" very old creamer, with 
a similar handle, the only other one I have 
seen. This mug is cherished by the family 
of Mr. Jeffrey as a valued heirloom. 

Mary E. Nealy. 



THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 



I. 

Many years before the present china craze swept 
across our land, I was the prOud possessor of several 
pieces of " old blue" and other decorated wares, some 
belonging to the family, others presented as mementoes 
by friends, for even then I preferred a bit of old-time 
china to any other gift. During the past six or eight 
years I have passed my summers in the mountain re- 
gions of Virginia and West Virginia ; sometimes at one 
of the many mineral spring resorts ; sometimes at a 
dear old farm-house in the loveliest valley in America. 
In places like these, and among old families in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, I have made an interesting col- 
lection, from which I select the best and oldest exam- 
ples for illustration in these pages, beginning with the 
" old blue," and giving brief notes of interest concern- 
ing them, together with such marks and monograms as 
are found upon the pieces. 

It is well known by all lovers of Ceramic wares 
that blue is, and ever has been, the most popular 
of all colors, even in China and Japan, where the 
most beautiful of all porcelain is made. When 
cobalt blue was first introduced into China the 
Emperor Ming was so delighted with it, that every 
shade of this blue was produced for his pleasure. I 
At last the workmen brought out the peculiar 
shade of "the sky after a shower," to which 
Ming's name was given, and which is still pro- 
duced in China and Japan. 

Old Holland Delft ware had much blue in its 
coloring, but it was neither rich nor brilliant ; and 
it was not earlier than 1753 or 1754, that the bril- 
liant blue was discovered which has since been 
used so extensively in the Staffordshire, Worces- 
ter, and Liverpool factories of England, at Hochst 
in Germany, and in other places on the continent. 
It is true that this color was used by the ancient 
Egyptians in decorating their jugs and cinerary 
wares of stone and glass, but it was not understood 
among moderns until the Dutch stoneware and Delft 
were so colored. 

The first example (Fig. 1) is of rather modern date, 
and was procured from an old German lady in Shenan- 
doah County, Virginia, who formerly resided in Penn- 
sylvania. The decoration represents " The Landing of 
Lafayette at Castle Garden in 1824." I have heard 



FlG. 1. — LAFAYETTE PLATE. 

mark: "warranted Staffordshire, clews" (impressed). 

Clews." has a brilliant glaze, and is of the deepest, 
darkest blue. The German lady had in her youth a full 
dinner-set of this ware. 1 met a gentleman in Virginia 
who owns much blue ware, and who said that he for- 
merly had a dark blue bowl, illustrating the " Sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown." Fancy the feelings 
of an Englishman of seventy or eighty years ago, upon 
receiving an order like that ! 

The second illustration (Fig. 2) represents a large 
soup tureen of exquisite form, with great blue flowers 
covering its sides, and also decorating its interior. It 
is of ironstone ware, and decorated thickly under the 
glaze, so that the colors in firing have melted and run 
into the white, giving a translucent edge to the figures. 
The cover, which was very high, and of a rounded 
pyramidal form, is unfortunately destroyed. This 
beautiful piece is from a lady belonging to one of the- 
oldest families at the capital. The color of the decora- 
tion is a brilliant blue. 

The third illustration (Fig. 3) shows a quaint old In- 
dia saucer, almost like a bowl in depth, and beautifully 
decorated in blue, with bands of gold around the cen- 
tral picture and the outer edge. I had it from a Vir- 
ginia lady of seventy-seven, and it had belonged to her 
ancestors. The simple mark in gold upon the bottom 




Fig. 2. — SOUP TUREEN. 



arks: u b " (impressed) and " malo ' 

WREATH. 



IN ORNAMENTAL BLUE 



tells no story, as is often the case with Oriental pieces. 
This lady's sister, over eighty years old, has a large 
bowl, which belonged to her grandmother, of Canton 
china, in blue and white, with the quaintest figures. 

The fourth example (Fig. 4) is an exceedingly odd old 
blue sugar-bowl, said by the family who owned it to, 
have been brought from Germany in 1752. But, as 
this ware was not made until some years later, it is 



AN ARTISTIC DINNER SET 

Theodore R. Davis, of the staff of Harper Broth- 
ers, has returned from a "furlough of six months, which 
he devoted to making the designs of a dinner set for 
President Hayes, which is now being manufactured at 
Limoges by Haviland & Co. Mr. Davis made special 
designs for each piece, and both the shapes and the 
decorations are of the boldest character, and have 
elicited much praise, here and in Europe, from those 
who have seen them. These designs painted in water 
colors and placed end to end would make a band sixty- 
three feet long. American fish, game, and fruits deco- 
rate the plates and dishes for the various courses. 

The fish dish is rectangular, with corners cut off and 
gilded. The principal object shown on it is a shad, the 
king of American fishes, to which the effect of motion is 
given by the action of the tail. The water.is greenish, 
tinted with light blue and obscured by a few seaweeds 
and aquatic fungi. Over the whole dish is a gold gill- 
net, against which the shad is struggling. A slight 
wound in his left gill tinges the water with a little 
streak of red which gradually fades out. 

One of the most striking soup plates represents Amer- 
ican soup in the fifteenth century. In the distance is a 
stream falling over a flat ledge of rock. On the 
bank of the stream, near the foreground, is seated 
an Indian, very carefully drawn, with his pipe and 
his arrow-case covered with spotted deerskin. 
Between him and the carcass of a deer is a " pot- 
hole," in which he is making his soup. A gentle 
spray rising from the waterfall, a light rainbow, 
and the steam irom the pot-hole give to the dis- 
tance a great depth, which is increased by the 
curling smoke of the fire, where the Indian heated 
the stones he threw into his soup to make it boil. 
The fire, nevertheless, does not appear on the 
plate. Another soup plate represents a green turtle 
crawling about between the ribs of an old wreck. 
A gold moon Jigtits up the scene, which is orna- 
mented with sea plants and corals, but what adds 
the most artistic touch to the whole is the phos- 
phorescence of the water as it dashes against the 
wreck and the rocks. 

The platter for the game service, about fifteen by 
twenty inches in size, represents a piece of birch 
bark just peeled off and slightly curled up at the ends, 
showing the rich red lining. In the centre stands the 
American wild turkey, with his red legs and magnificent 
plumage. The ground is just covered with the first 
fall of snow, and the sun setting at the low horizon 
lights up the bird so that some of the brilliant colors of 
his feathers are reflected in the snow, while at the 
same time the snow's white glare shows on the bird's 
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breast. One of the plates of this set represents deer- 
shooting with a jack-light ; another shows a quail's 
nest in a snow-bank, no white color being used, for by 
a clever arrangement of shadows, the white porcelain 
assumes the needed aspect. Still another represents a 
prairie-hen in full flight. 

The dessert plates are of a slightly humorous char- 
acter. Instead of being perfectly round they take 
the form of the outline of an apple. On one ap- 
pears a rock ; near it a battered tin can filled with 
huckleberries is turned over and the fruit scattered 
on the ground ; close by are the battered cover and 
picking-cup and the dilapidated hat of the picker, 
who has evidently taken to flight suddenly, for at a 
short distance two cubs and a big bear are making 
free with the gathered fruit. A huckleberry plant 
and a twig of blackberry crossing the plate produce 
a good decorative effect. Frederic Vors. 



The finest work in Limoges yet achieved in Cincin- 
nati is that of Mrs. Wm. Dodd of Mt. Auburn. A 
plaque of hers shows a walk winding into the distance, 
guarded by sentinel rows of overarching elms. The 
perspective of this is of remarkable excellence. . A pil- 
grim vase of the cream-tinted clay, with an exquisite 
spray of appie-blossoms in alto relievo flung across the 



CINCINNATI CERAMICS. 

Cincinnati, January 13, 1880. 

THE serious business of life in Cincinnati is 
ceramic art. Some of the most beautiful work ever 
done here was on exhibition last month, at the Art 
Museum rooms in Music Hall. The work of Mrs. 
E. A. Plimpton has been referred to in your col- 
umns, but her latest efforts surpass in beauty any 
thing she had previously achieved. This work is 
really a ceramic invention, the vases to which I 
refer being all, or nearly all, in the native red Ohio 
clay, which, after firing, is a warm brown. Two 
of these vases are decorated in white clays. On one is 
a twining morning-glory vine with leaves and blossoms. 
This is encircled with a spray of dogwood blossoms on 
one side, with the fine starry flowers wrought out with 
such natural feathery grace that one almost involun- 
tarily bends to catch the faint wild-wood fragrance. 
The other spray is of the ragged wild daisies whose 
leaves are half blown away by the wind.' The com- 
panion vase to this has clinging ivy spirals clambering 
over it. One of these vases is in incised work on a claret 
ground. Another is ornamented in swaying meadow- 
grasses that blossom into starry-eyed flowers at the top 
of each blade of grass. This ornamentation is wrought 
out in the whites and browns and intermediate shadings 
in an exquisite manner. On one vase is a landscape, 
evidently a Mexican scene, modeled in the clays with 
as firm a touch as if done with crayons. The details of 
foliage and figure are worked out with rare delicacy, and 
it seems hardly possible that these faint hints of color 
are simply blendings of clay with no help from paints. 

Two little match-safes, in the soft brown of the red 
clay, are ornamented, one with a stork craning his neck 
against bent reed grasses, and the other with two finely 
outlined figures in light relief. The originality in Mrs. 
Plimpton's work gives it an inherent interest that can- 
not be felt in work of a more general character. It is 
entirely unique in ceramic art. Mrs. Plimpton also 
showed a lovely Limoges vase of changeful, iridescent 
olive-greens and browns with a spray of roses against 
the shimmering background. 





Fig. 4.— sugar bowl. 

NO MARK. PROBABLY HOCHST. 

There was likewise exhibited a plaque, done by Mrs. 
Keenan, the accomplished teacher of water-colors at 
the Art Museum, that showed a lovely night-blooming 
cereus, fine in drawing and true in color. A salad- 
bowl, also by Mrs. Keenan, of the cream-colored clay, 
is painted with a wreath of woodbine with leaves and 
berries. An exquisite vase of Greek shape shows 
the wild blackberry in leaves and blossoms against a 
brilliant blue ground. 



painted before they had the guide of the test palette, and 
whose colors suffered a change which condemned them 
to eternal obscurity. The total depravity of inanimate 
things visits even ceramics. 

Time and space would fail for any detailed descrip- 
tion of the work. The quantity turned out is immense. 
The artists paint on the biscuit, from their own de- 
signs, fire, dip it in the glaze, and burn for the last 
time. The quality of the work is constantly im- 
proving. The artists only claim for it the experi- 
mental merit of amateur work, yet the fact that it is 
bought and paid for by such houses as Tiffany's, 
Collamore's, and Sypher's proves there is real merit 
in it. These amateur artists claim no degree of 
perfection. They are working and studying togeth- 
er, and constantly developing new ideas and evolv- 
ing truer ideals. Lilian Whiting. 
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Fig. 3.— INDIA SAUCER. 

MARK: TWO PARALLEL LINES IN GOLD, ONE CURLED LIKE A 

side, shows half-blown buds and leaves half fluttering 
down. Two other vases show winter and summer in 
landscapes whose fidelity to nature seems that of brush 
and canvas. 

There is an art pottery manufactory here which 
somehow reminds one of the studio of Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, who had such an organizing power, combined 
with his purely artistic ability, that his studio was al- 
most a manufactory of paintings. This is the working 
studio of T. J. Wheatley, who, with Mrs. Dpdd, Miss 
Agnes Pitman, Miss Hickman, Mr. Rettig, and Mr. 
Valentine, is turning put. those quantities of art pottery 
that are sent from here by the barrel to fill' the orders 
of Tiffany, Collamore, and Covell, of New York. It is a 
matter of much interest to go, in the heart of America, 
into such a place of work as this. You fancy yourself 
in the mysterious potteries of some far, foreign city. 
In Mr. Wheatley's studio, up-stairs, tiers of shelves 
cover two sides of the room, and each shelf is filled with 
pottery in various decorative designs. This is exclu- 
sively Limoges. On one side of the roo'm several 
plaques hang. One of these shows the face of ' ' Eli 
Perkins," another that of Mme. Bonaparte. 

Improvised tables and easels are grouped about 
where the artists are painting. Vases and plaques in 
all stages of completion stand about the room, retire 
meekly into corners, or offer their vacant necks to hold 
the brushes of some busy artist. Test palettes which 
show the spectrum of colors that stand firing lie about 
here and there. Pencilled designs, water-color illustra- 
tions, fragmentary sketches, are scattered about. It 
is at once impressed upon you that here art is the seri- 
ous business of life. The hospitality extended fasci- 
nates one as Calypso did Ulysses. One might enter, 
perhaps, a little timidly, for, unlike wisdom, art does 
not cry aloud in the market-place, and one may hesi- 
tate in presenting himself tp her votaries. But the 
charming cordiality with which he is greeted is quite as 
fine in its way as the art work he comes to see. 

Aside from this upper studio, there are subterranean 
regions to which some one obligingly conducts you, and 
as you go down the flights of stairs you wonder if you 
are in Rome and going to the catacombs. Arriving 
where the art pottery is stored, you find on shelves 
great piles of plaques painted for firing and waiting 
their turn at the kiln. Rows upon rows of vases are 
ready for the heat which shall bring their colors out. 
The amateur artist takes them up tenderly and handles 
them with care. In some dim cobwebbed corner he 
shows you a great plaque, that cracked in the firing. 
He holds it up mournfully, as if sure of your sympathy, 
and although its future use is a matter inscrutable to 
the ordinary and unceramic mind, he consigns it again 
to a safe cobwebbed corner. 

Down there in those ceramic catacombs the young 
artist grows confidential and pours into your sympa- 
thetic heart a tale of two companion vases that were 



The ceramic art has lost one of its chief promo- 
ters in modern times by the recent death of David 
Haviland, the senior partner and founder of the 
firm of Haviland & Co., Limoges, France. He was 
born in Westchester County, N. Y., March 4th, 
1 8 14, of Quaker parents. About 1836 he estab- 
lished himself in business with his brother as the 
junior partner of the firm of D. G. & D. Haviland, 
importers of English earthenware. They soon 
changed to French porcelain, on account of its su- 
periority, and David Haviland went abroad in 1840 
to establish a manufactory in France. He visited Paris 
and afterward Forcy, but finally established- himself in 
1842 at Limoges, the only place where good kaolin is 
to be found in France. The industry of porcelain had 
then hardly obtained a footing, and Mr. Haviland was 
obliged to manufacture everything connected with the 
work. However, the undertaking did not prove too 
formidable for his energy and perseverance. He be- 
gan to make shapes, and employed four professors to 
educate 200 pupils, as no good painters were then to be 
found in the place. With the increase of the business 
many improvements were made, so that a great part of 
the modern process of manufacturing and decorating 
this kind of ware originated with his firm. The Havi- 
land faience, described and illustrated in The Art 
Amateur for last June, is produced at the Auteuil 
branch factory, it being impossible to secure at any dis- 
tance from Pans artists of sufficient reputation to paint 
this ware. 

The influence of the manufactory at Limoges up6n 
the town has been very great. Mr. Haviland did all in 
his power to improve the condition of the laboring 
classes there, and in his own home he introduced all 
the comforts of wealth, together with the adornments of 
French taste. He became thoroughly French in his 
feelings during his residence of nearly forty years in the 
country, but never ceased to extend a hearty welcome 
to all friends that came to him from his native land. 
In Limoges he was probably better known than any 
other private person, His factory is in the centre of the 
city, and covers three acres of ground. There are nine 




FIG. 5.— JEFFREY MUG. 
NO MARK. FINE PORCELAIN. 

double kilns for porcelain, twenty-one muffles for fixing 
the decorations, and about 1200 persons are contin- 
ually employed. At the last Paris Exhibition there 
were many imitations of his goods, at least twenty being 
noticed ; but it is said that none of them could compete 
with the original, either in artistic merit or in the beauty 
and purity of the enamels. In the imitations lead is 
used as a chief ingredient in the glaze, and this gives 
a dull appearance to the colors. 



